l82            THE EARLY MANUSCRIPTS OF LEIBNIZ.
The six manuscripts in question have been given, translated into English and annotated, in Chaps. Ill and IV, pp. 84-121; for convenience I here add a precis of them.
i. Nov. 1, 1675. A continuation of the work on moments about axes; the new symbols do not occur, omn. being still used. He has now read Wallis, Gregory and Barrow, in addition to Cavalieri and St. Vincent; he speaks of his theorem of breaking up a figure into triangles as bringing out something new; the whole tone of this manuscript is in the main Pas-calian.
ii. Nov. 11, 1675. He successfully obtains a solution of the problem of finding a curve such that the rectangle contained by the subnormal and ordinate is constant. This he considers to be "one of the most difficult things in the whole of geometry." He uses the integral sign, and the denominator d] but neither integration nor differentiation, the fact that y2/2d = y, being taken from the "quadrature of the triangle." In verifying his result he quotes Slusius's Rule of Tangents. Further on, he has the note that x/d and dx are the same thing, though there is nothing to show why he comes to this conclusion; see the last critical note. He also comes to the conclusion that d(xy} is not the same as dx.dy; but in the last bit of work in this manuscript he uses special letters for the infinitesimals, showing that he has been trying to find the effect of d as an operator, or perhaps trying to find the reason of the equality x/d and dx. He has failed to solve a problem, which results in the differential equation, as we should now write it, x + y.dy/dx^cP/y, or as Leibniz has it # + w = az/y, although he gives an incorrect solution, which he asserts to be true. This time he does not attempt to verify his solution, the reason being obviously that he is unable to do so, because one side of his equation is a product. As a matter of fact, I have it on the authority of Professor Forsyth that there is no solution of this equation in elementary functions; or at least he says that he has been unable to find one, which I take it comes to the same thing. The one advance that can be found here is the appreciation that squares and products of infinitesimals can be neglected, as he has doubtless found in reading Barrow. It is worth noting that he now uses the differential triangle in Barrow's form instead of the form lie says he got from Pascal.
iii. Nov. 21, 1675. In this manuscript he sets himself another problem, which he fails to solve; the curve required is logarithmic, and even this fact he fails to bring- out. In generalizations that arise from the consideration of his problem he obtains dxy-xy-xdy, in a more or less analytical man-